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BVT.    LT.-COL.    FREDERICK   ROBIE. 

Governor  of  Maine   1883-1887. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  Frederick  Robie,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V., 

and  Past  Commander,  G.  A.  R., 

Department  of  Maine. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  was  born 
in  Hingham,  Eng.,  in  the  year  1617,  and  in  the  year  1637  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town  of  New  Hingham,  Mass. 
It  therefore  seems  eminently  proper  to  speak  briefly  of  the  New 
England  branch  of  this  distinguished  family. 

The  heads  of  three  of  the  six  or  seven  Lincoln  families  that 
first  settled  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  were  brothers,  and 
all  were  probably  connected  by  blood  relationship.  Their  fre- 
quent inter-marriage  with  other  distinguished  families  of  New 
England,  and  remoter  sections  of  the  Union,  has  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  descendants,  represented  in  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  the  different  branches  of  business  life. 

Many  members  of  these  families  were  graduates  of  Harvard 
College,  and,  later  on,  of  other  colleges  in  New  England,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  have  filled  high  and  honorable  positions  in 
the  political,  military,  educational  and  religious  life  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  nation.  True,  among  the  large  number  of  their 
descendants  we  may  find  some  failures,  in  the  ordinary  callings, 
but  the  country  may  well  be  proud  of  so  many  examples  of  suc- 
cess and  greatness  as  appear  in  the  records  of  these  Lincoln 
families.  Their  representatives  were  in  the  front  rank  during 
our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history,  and  through  the  War  of 
1 8 1 2,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  recent  Civil  War.  We  must 
also  recognize  the  activity  which  brought  them  success  in  many 
of  the  branches  of  business  life,  and  fostered  culture  and  refine- 
ment in  many  localities  in  this  country  down  to  the  present 
time.  Many  pages  of  our  state  and  national  history  record  acts 
of  true  loyalty  and  deeds  of  noble  daring  on  the  battlefield,  and 
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years  of  responsible  public  service  participated  in  by  members 
of  these  honored  families  of  the  historic  town  of  Hingham.  The 
high  statesmanship  constantly  shown  by  them  in  congressional 
and  legislative  halls,  and  in  the  executive  department  of  state 
and  nation,  have  made  the  family  name  illustrious. 

Among  the  old  Massachusetts  state  papers  of  1685,  is  found 
a  grant  of  land  for  military  service  to  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln.  Samuel  Lincoln,  Jr., 
one  of  his  grandsons,  was  at  the  storming  of  Louisburg  in  1745. 
Seventeen  members  of  the  Lincoln  families  of  Hingham  are 
enrolled  among  the  soldiers  of  that  period;  they  also  fought 
under  the  King's  colors  in  the  French  and  English  wars  of 
earlier  times.  Among  the  distinguished  officers  is  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln,  and  contemporary  with  him  are  found  sev'eral 
other  officers  from  the  same  family.  Major-General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  secretary  of  war  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  waged  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  nation,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  town  of  Hingham  furnished  six  hundred 
enlisted  soldiers  ;  and  in  this  number  of  true  and  loyal  men,  the 
Lincoln  families  are  represented  by  forty-eight  veterans,  several 
of  whom  had  served  in  the  previous  French  and  Indian  wars. 

The  first  military  company  called  out  from  Hingham  for 
active  service  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  was  officered  by 
a  captain,  a  first-  and  second-lieutenant  from  the  Lincoln  family, 
and  of  the  forty-three  privates  in  this  company,  nine  bore  the 
name  of  Lincoln.  The  same  name  also  appears  sixteen  times  in 
the  several  enlistments  made  to  fill  the  quota  required  by  Hing- 
ham in  the  late  Civil  War  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
occurring,  indeed,  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  single 
Hingham  family. 

From  the  late  history  of  Hingham,  we  quote  the  following  : 
"The  families  of  Hingham  fill  the  pages  of  local  and  common- 
wealth history  with  the  story  of  their  service  in  the  field,  the 
town,  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  council-chamber  from  the 
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earliest  days  to  the  present  time."  The  same  history  also  says  : 
«'  The  affection  which  is  felt  for  the  great  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  also  a  descendant  of  the  Lincoln  family  of  Hingham, 
has  given  a  national  fame  to  the  name  in  latter  days." 

This  fact  is  also  recognized  in  a  compilation  of  the  messages 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published  by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Congress,  which  named  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  as 
his  first  American  ancestor. 

The  Lincoln  family  in  the  State  of  Maine  has  had  some  dis- 
tinguished representatives,  and  they  probably  all  had  a  blood- 
connection  with  the  stock  which  made  their  early  home  in 
Hingham. 

There  is  no  man  who  has  left  a  more  endearing  record  among 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  than  the  scholarly  Enoch  Lin- 
coln, who  represented  our  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation, 
and  afterwards  filled  with  so  much  dignity  the  chair  of  governor  ; 
dying  during  his  term  of  office,  and  being  buried  with  the  great- 
est honors,  under  a  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  front  of  the  State  Capitol.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Revolution,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  acting- 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  also  a  brother  of  Levi 
Lincoln,  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1825  to  1834.  His 
uncle,  Amos  Lincoln,  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  took 
part  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  helping  to  cast  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  chests  of  tea  into  Boston  Harbor.  Jedediah  Lincoln, 
another  uncle,  married  a  daughter  of  Paul  Revere,  and  was  the 
father  of  thirteen  children.  Honorable  Theodore  Lincoln,  the 
fifth  son  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
and  settled  in  Denny sville,  Me.,  dying  there  on  a  farm,  June  15, 
1852,  aged  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter, and  left  many  distinguished  descendants.  Royal  Lincoln,  a 
pensioner  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Samuel  Lincoln,  the  earliest  settler  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  lived 
many  years  in  Gorham,  but  died  in  Cornish.  He  was  the 
father  of  Cotton  Lincoln,  a  successful  and  influential  merchant 
of    that   town  ;  also  of    Royal   Lincoln,  of    Portland,  for  many 
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years  one  of  its  most  respected  and  worthy  citizens,  and  was 
grandfather  of  our  esteemed  comrade,  Captain  Thomas  J.  Little, 
an  officer  of  the  late  Union  Army. 

At  least  ten  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College  are  connected  by 
blood  with  the  Lincoln  family. 

I  will  now  return  and  complete  the  genealogy  of  President 
Abraham    Lincoln : 

First  Generation  :  Samuel  Lincoln  represents  the  first  Amer- 
ican generation  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  family.  He  died  May 
26,  1690,  aged  seventy-one  years.  He  was  a  weaver  and  mari- 
ner. The  history  of  Hingham  says :  '*  His  descendants  are 
numerous  and  widely  scattered.  Many  of  them  have  occupied 
distinguished  positions  in  public  and  private  life." 

Second  Generation:  Mordecai  Lincoln,  son  of  Samuel,  was 
born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  June  14,  1657.  He  married  Sarah 
Jones,  and  their  first  son,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Jr.,  was  born  April 
24,  1686,  in  Hingham,  Mass. 

Third  Generation:  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Jr.,  son  of  Mordecai, 
went  to  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  from  Hingham,  Mass.,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  John  Lincoln. 

Fourth  Generation:  John  Lincoln,  son  of  Mordecai,  Jr.,  had 
five  sons,  among  which  number  was  one  by  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  first  resided  in  North  Carolina  and  afterwards 
in  Kentucky. 

FiftJi  Generation :  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  son  of  John,  had 
three  sons  ;  the  youngest  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  paper  published  in  Berks  County,  Penn.,  in  1896,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  speaks  of  John  Lincoln, 
aged  ninety-six,  as  a  resident  of  Reading,  Penn.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  uncle  of  President  Lincoln.  During  the  recent  Civil 
War  he  visited  the  President  at  the  White  House.  The  cousins 
had  quite  a  long  chat,  during  which  their  family  connections 
and  relationship  were  fully  established. 

It  may  not  bo  improper  for  me  to  say  that  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
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the  grcat-great-great-grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  an 
own  brother  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  Jr.,  who  was  my  maternal  great- 
great-great-grandfather ;  so  that  our  relationship  to  the  first 
American  ancestor,  Samuel   Lincoln,  rests  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  well-authenticated  history  and  prominent  character  of 
the  several  New  England  branches  of  the  Lincoln  family  cannot 
be  duplicated  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  the  different  branches  of  the  same  family  which 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  But  few  of  these  early  descendants 
seem  ever  to  have  achieved  any  but  the  slightest  public  distinc- 
tions —  although  as  far  as  there  is  any  revelation  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  foundation  of  natural  ability  without  the  aid  of 
educational  assistance.  The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
Nancy  Hanks.  She  was  a  representative  of  a  family  of  valuable 
qualities,  of  which  many  branches  found  a  home  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  But  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  in  Lasso  County,  Ky.,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809,  there  seems  to  have  been,  for  his  special  develop- 
ment, a  concentration  of  all  those  moral,  mental  and  physical 
powers  which  had  made  so  many  of  the  New  England  ancestors 
and  their  posterity  illustrious.  The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  illiterate  and  modest  in  his  attainments;  his  mother  could 
simply  read  and  write,  for  there  were  but  few  schools  or  teachers 
in  those  western  wilds. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  other  representatives  of  the 
same  family,  were  pioneers  of  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
commencing  in  1781.  They  came  from  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  where  his  father,  Thomas,  and  his  mother,  were  born,  and 
collateral  branches  of  this  family  eventually  found  homes  in 
many  other  states  of  the  Union. 

The  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may,  to 
some,  seem  rather  obscure  ;  but,  from  the  best  evidence  that  I 
am  able  to  secure,  I  feel  sure  that  the  connections  that  I  have 
traced  carry  his  American  ancestry  back  in  the  line  mentioned 
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to  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham.  Poverty,  and  lack  of  the 
advantages  even  of  an  English  education,  were  the  accompani- 
ments which  followed  the  branches  of  the  family  into  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  often-times  spelled  Linckhorn  in  the 
official  records  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  He  was  stealthily 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1786,  while  at  work  in  his  field,  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  son,  then  a  boy  only  seven 
years  of  age. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  1779,  and  June  19,  1806,  was  married  to  Nancy 
Hanks  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head.  Abraham's  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  beautiful  woman,  and  could  both  read  and  write, 
and  instructed  her  husband  in  the  simpler  rudiments  of  an 
English  education,  so  that  he  became  able  to  form  the  letters  of 
his  own  name.  They  commenced  life  in  a  log  house,  fourteen 
feet  square,  where  the  first  daughter,  Sarah  Lincoln,  was  born. 
The  next  year  the  husband  bought  a  better  farm,  located  in 
what  is  known  as  Larue  County,  three  miles  from  Hodgens- 
ville,  and  here,  in  a  rough,  rocky,  and  uninviting  locality,  in  a 
log  cabin  of  small  dimensions,  Abraham  Lincoln,  afterwards  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  twelfth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809.  Poverty  rocked  his  cradle,  and  want  sat  by  his 
side.  The  destitute  cabin  in  which  he  was  born,  and  all  of  its 
finishings,  were  the  work  of  the  axe  and  the  scanty  tools  owned 
by  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln.  "A  few  three-legged  stools 
and  a  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  made  from 
a  huge  log  resting  on  four  legs,  a  pot-kettle,  a  skillet,  and  some 
tin  dishes  made  up  all  the  furniture  and  articles  for  the  subsist- 
ence department  of  this  rude  log  hut."  The  only  place  to  sleep 
was  an  arrangement  made  of  poles  fastened  to  logs  in  the  angle 
of  the  cabin  properly  supported,  and  the  deer,  in  which  the  adja- 
cent country  abounded,  furnished  the  food,  clothing,  coverlets 
and  other  necessities.  When  bed-time  arrived,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  ascended  by  a 
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ladder  made  by  pegs  driven  into  the  logs  of  the  cabin,  to  his 
diminutive  sleeping  apartment,  and  there,  upon  a  bed  of  forest 
leaves,  enjoyed  the  sweet  repose  of  his  early  life.  The  only 
anecdote  I  have  been  able  to  find  about  Lincoln  during  his  boy- 
hood days  breathes  the  same  kindly  spirit  that  characterized  him 
when  his  years  had  multiplied,  and  developed  the  grandest 
character  that  ever  dignified  human  history.  Once,  when  asked 
what  he  personally  remembered  about  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1 8 12,  he  replied,  "  Nothing  but  this  :  I  had  been  fish- 
ing and  caught  a  large  fish  which  I  was  taking  home ;  I  met  a 
soldier  on  the  road,  I  gave  him  my  fish,  for  I  had  always  been 
told  at  home  that  we  must  be  good  to  our  soldiers."  This 
speaks  for  the  loyalty  of  a  patriotic  household  and  the  generosity 
of  a  true  patriot  towards  a  vocation  which  he  honored  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  heroic  life. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father 
became  discontented  and  tired  of  his  surroundings  and  the  poor 
prospects  of  making  a  livelihood  in  Kentucky,  and  therefore 
moved  to  little  Pigeon  Creek,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Centerville, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  was  said  to  be  a  rich  forest  and 
productive  country.  His  entire  property  was  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  two  borrowed  horses.  Another  log-cabin  was  built  in 
Indiana,  larger,  and  more  pretentious  than  the  one  abandoned 
in  Kentucky,  but  of  much  the  same  character. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nine  years  old,  he  reached  the 
saddest  period  of  his  life,  for  his  fond,  devoted  and  affectionate 
mother  then  died,  October  5,  1818,  aged  thirty-five  years.. 
Through  his  own  instrumentality,  a  funeral  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  a  minister  several  months  after  she  was  laid  away,  and  a 
stone  was  placed  over  her  grave  by  a  friend  of  the  President  after 
his  cruel  assassination  and  death.  Mr.  Thomas  Lincoln  remained 
a  widower  one  year,  and  then  he  married  a  widow,  to  whom  he 
had  been  attached  in  earlier  life.  She  at  once  lifted  the  family 
into  a  higher  plane  of  social  and  intellectual  life. 

The  religious  and  educational  condition  of  the  localities  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  his  early  education  was  of  the  most 
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limited  and  objectionable  character.  There  were  but  few  school- 
houses,  and  at  long  distances  apart,  where  only  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  were  taught.  An  itinerant 
minister  would  occasionally  come  along  and  preach  a  sermon 
in  fine  weather,  under  the  trees,  or  otherwise,  in  a  log  house. 
Superstition,  a  strong  belief  in  signs  of  endless  variety  and  char- 
acter, and  charms,  incantations  and  witchcraft  had  their  numer- 
ous advocates  and  believers.  And  all  these  influences,  among  a 
poor,  ignorant  and  skeptical  people,  created  a  low  and  unhealthy 
sentiment.  But  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  Bible 
by  his  side,  and  such  books  for  reading  and  study  as  he  could 
obtain  by  constant  effort,  carried  him  above  and  beyond  such 
influences,  and  steadily  developed  a  vast  intellectual  power,  to 
be  used  upon  a  higher  plane  for  intellectual  and  moral  achieve- 
ment until  there  was  no  man  superior  to  him  in  the  nation. 

The  benediction  which  came  from  his  stepmother  after  the 
President  had  passed  away,  carries  with  it  an  inspiration  of  his 
early  goodness.  She  said  :  "  Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word 
or  look,  and  never  refused,  in  act  or  appearance,  to  do  anything 
I  asked  him.  His  mind  and  mine  (what  little  I  had)  seemed 
to  run  together.  I  had  a  son  John  who  was  reared  with  Abe  ; 
both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must  say  ( both  being  dead )  Abe 
was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see." 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  ever  ready  to  move,  and  in  1830  he 
moved,  with  his  whole  family,  into  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
new  settlement  made  by  him  was  near  Decatur  in  Macon  County, 
111. ;  and  his  son  Abraham  Lincoln  accompanied  him,  and  had 
now  reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  age. 

By  continuous  study  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  he 
had  developed  the  power  of  his  mind  to  an  almost  marvelous 
degree,  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of  his  physical  powers  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest  athlete  of  that  section. 

The  last  continuous  work  he  did  for  his  father  was  employed 
in  splitting  rails  with  which  he  enclosed  ten  acres  of  land  of  a 
cultivated  field.  This  was  by  no  means  the  only  rails  he  had 
manufactured,  but  it  added  to  his  distinction  as  a  laboring  man  ; 
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and  gained  the  respect  and  support  of  many  of  the  working-men 
of  the  nation,  when  he  was  announced  as  the  "rail  splitting" 
candidate  for  presidency  in  i860, —  which  with  his  log-cabin  life 
made  him  more  than  an  equal  to  General  William  H.  Harrison, 
the  popular  and  successful  American  candidate  of  1840.  The 
period  when  the  Lincoln  family  made  their  home  in  Illinois  was 
a  time  when  poverty  hovered  over  nearly  every  home.  The 
rude  log-cabin  was  supplied  with  furniture  hewn  with  the  sharp 
axe  out  of  material  obtained  from  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
clothing  of  the  common  people  for  the  entire  body,  from  the 
head  to  the  foot,  was  generally  made  from  the  hides  of  the  deer 
and  other  wild  animals ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  flax  was  cul- 
tivated. Flocks  of  sheep  grazed  over  extensive  cultivated  fields, 
and  the  more  wealthy  and  progressive  farmer  then  appeared  in 
a  suit  of  jeans,  colored  with  butternut  grease,  while  his  wife 
and  daughters  went  to  church  adorned  with  dresses  of  linsey, 
the  product  of  home  manufacture. 

There  was  but  little  ready  money.  Transportation  was  dan- 
gerous and  slow,  and  mercantile  business  was  transacted  through 
a  primitive  system  of  exchange  and  barter. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  made  a  second  move 
during  his  residence  in  Illinois  to  Goose  Nest  Prairie  in  Cole's 
County,  and  again  lived  in  a  log-cabin  until  he  died,  in  the  year 
185 1,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was  generally  unsuccessful  in 
business,  but  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  suitable  monu- 
ment, erected  by  his  grandson.  Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  father's  home  in  183 1  and  settled 
in  the  town  of  New  Salem,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business.  He  was  six  feet,  four  inches  high,  and  had  gained 
great  reputation  for  his  physical  strength,  for  he  had  been 
forced  to  fight  several  severe  and  successful  battles  with  the 
roughs  of  that  new  and  quarrelsome  locality.  After  these 
severe  and  meritorious  encounters,  he  was  unanimously  heralded 
"  as  the  cleverest  fellow  that  ever  broke  into  the  settlement  of 
Clar's  Gore." 
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He  became  a  popular  and  successful  business  man,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  being  mustered  out  of  service  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  Anderson,  who,  in  1861,  was  the  illustrious  commander 
of  Fort  Sumter. 

The  first  appearance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  candidate  for 
political  office  was  after  his  return  from  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
He  announced  himself  as  a  Whig,  a  devoted  friend  to  Henry 
Clay,  and  a  candidate  for  representative  from  Sangamon  County 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He  made  several  speeches.  The 
same  have  been  published,  and  show  that  study,  honesty,  logic, 
and  original  power  which  afterwards  characterized  all  his  literary 
efforts,  until  he  electrified  the  world  with  his  marvelous  use  of 
the  English  language  at  Gettysburg.  The  political  tendency  in 
those  early  times  was  toward  the  "  Jacksonian  "  democracy  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Lincoln  was  defeated ;  but 
New  Salem,  where  he  lived  and  was  best  known,  gave  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  votes  for  him,  and  only  three  against 
him,  a  strong  testimonial  of  confidence  and  good-will. 

For  several  years  during  the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  applied  himself  during  his  leisure 
time,  when  not  engaged  in  trade,  to  the  duties  of  postmaster  or 
those  of  public  surveyor  of  lands,  to  the  study  of  Blackstone  and 
such  other  books  as  he  could  borrow,  and  his  labor  was  diligent, 
searching  and  far-reaching. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  for  the  second  time  a  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  legislature  from  Sangamon  County  in  1834,  and 
again  in  1835-36  and  was  triumphantly  elected.  In  the  election 
of  1836,  in  a  public  letter  in  which  he  gave  in  detail  his  position 
on  several  public  matters,  he  said :  "  I  go  for  all  sharing  the 
privileges  of  a  government  who  will  assist  in  bearing  its  bur- 
dens ;  I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who 
pay  taxes,  and  by  no  means  would  I  exclude  females." 

Reverend  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  of  Alton,  111.,  in  the  year  1837, 
while  editing  a  religious  paper,  so  aroused  the  people  of  that 
town  by  advocating  anti-slavery  sentiments  that  his  press  and 
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type  were  seized  by  a  crazy  mob  and  thrown  into  the  river.     A 
second  time,  he  and  his  friends  furnished  his  office  with  a  new 
press  and  its  accompaniments,  with  the  determination  of  defend- 
ing it  with  their  Hves.     An  attack  was  immediately  made  by  an 
infuriated  mob,  and,  after  an  exchange  of  shots,  Lovejoy  was 
killed.     The  sentiment  of  Illinois  at  that  time  was  either  neutral 
or  largely  in  favor  of  slavery,  for  its  population  was  made  up  of 
large  numbers  from  Kentucky  and  the  South.     The  legislature 
of  the  State,  sympathizing  with  the  above  elements,  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  slavery  ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one  other  member 
subscribed  to  a  different  opinion,  and  declared  in  a  resolution 
which  he  presented,  that  they  believed  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  founded  on  both  bad  policy  and  injustice.     There- 
fore, at  the  most  critical  period,  and  in  the  early  times  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  unsupported  by  public  approval,  Lincoln  placed 
himself  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  opposed  to  American  slavery. 
Even  prior  to  this  time,  in  early  life,  after  he  had  visited  New 
Orleans  in  May,  183 1,  and  had  witnessed  the  sale  of  negroes 
from  the  auction  block,  and  beheld  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife,  he  declared :    "  When  the  opportunity  comes  I  will 
strike   against  slavery,  and  strike  hard."     Here  he  raised  the 
axe,  and  for  many  years  used  it  constantly  and  effectively  ;  it 
fell  for  the  last  time  when  he,  as  President,  issued  his  Emanci^ 
pation  Proclamation  on  January   i,  1863.     Then  was  the  chain 
of  American  slavery  broken  forever  and  the  shackles  severed 
which  had  kept  in  abject  bondage  four  millions  of  the  negro 
race ;  and  liberty  and  freedom  became  the  equal  possession  of 
every  American  citizen. 

Lincoln  continued  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  from 
1834  to  1842,  gaining  steadily  in  popularity,  and  becoming  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  of  Illinois.  Through  his  influence 
the  capital  of  the  State  was  changed  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field, and  he  moved  his  residence  to  Springfield  and  established 
himself  permanently  there  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1840,  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  the  Honorable    Robert    M.  Todd,  of 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  while  she  was  making  a  visit  to  her  sister  in 
Springfield,  111.  She  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family, 
of  good  education,  and  possessed  many  attractive  qualities. 
After  mature  deliberation  the  wedding  took  place  November  4, 
1842.     The  marriage  in  many  respects  was  a  happy  one. 

Lincoln  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  election  of  William  H. 
Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840,  and  was  continually  on  the 
stump,  creating  great  enthusiasm,  and  everywhere  receiving  the 
most  hearty  welcome.  He  was  also  one  of  the  candidates  for 
electors  in  1844,  when  Henry  Clay,  the  idol  of  the  Whig 
party  and  a  great  advocate  of  American  protection,  came  before 
the  people  of  the  country  for  its  first  ofifice. 

No  western  orator  was  more  earnest  or  did  such  active  and 
efficient  service  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  unfavorable  result 
of  the  election  filled  his  heart  with  intense  sorrow.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  in  1846  by  one  thousand 
five  hundred  majority,  as  the  only  Whig  representative  from 
Illinois. 

During  the  congressional  career  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  con- 
stantly adding  useful  material  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  which 
afterwards  proved  of  so  much  value  in  the  high  position  occupied 
by  him.  He  studied  the  speeches  and  characters  of  leading 
statesmen,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  the  attempt  to  make  him- 
self prominent  and  illustrious.  He  made  commendable  progress, 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  In  the  year  1848,  he  early 
recommended  the  nomination  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  as 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Lincoln  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  facts  that  Taylor  would  unite  all  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  the  party,  secure  the  support  of  a  large  contin- 
gency who  were  proud  of  his  heroic  bravery  on  the  battlefields 
of  Mexico,  and  also  that  of  another  element  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  war,  which  had  brought  such  gain  to  the 
country  by  the  acquisition  of  extensive  territories,  rich  in  mineral 
treasures.  He  declared  that  he  could  and  would  be  elected  and 
gave  him  his  most  earnest  and  undivided  support ;  and  after  his 
election  he  became  one  of  his  most  trusty  advisers  and  friends. 
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The  position  of  governor  of  Oregon  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it.  The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates  in  the  year 
1858,  entered  into  by  the  agreement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  July  31,  1858,  were  among  the  most  excit- 
ing and  interesting  ever  held  by  any  of  the  world's  statemen  or 
pohticians,  and  were  far-reaching  in  their  influence.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  at  that  time  controlled  every  department  of  the 
national  government,  and  was  in  a  majority  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  existence  and  perpetuity  of  African 
slavery  was  a  subject  that  took  the  lead  of  every  other  political 
question,  and  engrossed  public  and  private  attention  in  every 
section  of  our  country. 

The  preponderant  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  was  found 
in  the  southern  states,  and  new  forces  swayed  the  Democratic 
party  politicians  of  the  North  with  great  power,  and  it  seemed 
that  this  combination  would  be  content  only  when  each  and 
every  department  of  the  national  government  held  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  slavery  fully  protected  and  organized  by  constitutional 
law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  slave  property  should  have 
existence  and  protection  in  every  territory,  and  in  the  end,  in 
every  State  in  this  Union.  The  Missouri  compromise,  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  north 
of  the  line  of  eighty-six  degrees,  thirty  minutes,  was  repealed  by 
Congress  in  1850,  and  this  result  had  been  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive and  expedient  by  both  the  national  Whig  and  Democratic 
conventions  of  1852,  which  nominated  General  Winfield  Scott 
and  Franklin  Pierce  exclusively  as  party  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency. Afterwards,  its  repeal  entered  into,  and  became  the 
prominent  section  in  the  passage  of  bills  in  Congress  establish- 
ing territorial  governments.  These  new  political  acts  and  ques- 
tions created  great  excitement  and  caused  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  pohtical  parties  of  that  period.  The  "  Dred 
Scott "  decision,  based  upon  an  application  of  a  negro  slave,  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  his  freedom,  because  his  master  had  taken  up  his 
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residence  in  Illinois,  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  law,  laid 
down  the  following  principle, —  that  "  Dred  Scott,  being  a 
negro,  could  not  become  a  citizen ;  therefore,  had  no  place 
before  the  court."  And  the  court  further  made  this  declaration 
that,  "  Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  legislature  of  any  territory  possessed  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  that  territory."  The  country  was  aroused 
and  excited  by  this  decision,  and  particularly  by  the  words  used 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  his  official  opinion  that,  "  Negroes 
were  so  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect." 

The  Buchanan  political  dynasty,  the  followers  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  then  had  no 
common  bond  of  sympathy.  The  Buchanan  administration 
party  defended  slavery  and  was  bound  to  do  everything  to  make 
it  national  and  perpetual.  The  Douglas  party  was  willing  to 
leave  this  question  to  be  determined  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
advocated  popular  sovereignty  as  the  only  consistent  manner  of 
deciding  it.  In  so  doing,  Douglas  declared  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal desire  to  gratify  and  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was 
voted  up  or  voted  down.  The  Republican  party  defended  the 
position  taken  by  William  H.  Seward,  that  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict existed  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces ;  that  the 
United  States  sooner  or  later  would  become  in  its  entirety  either 
a  slave-holding  nation  or  a  free-labor  nation ;  that  right  could 
never  compromise  with  wrong,  and  that  slavery  was  wrong. 
Every  phase  of  this  important  question  was  considered  in  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  stood  firmly  by  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Seward.  The  honest  convictions  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  *'  Little  Giant,  Douglas,"  were  read  all  over 
the  country  and  educated  the  public  mind  to  a  deeper  and  more 
general  consideration  of  this  great  question.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant results  depending  on  this  debate  was  the  election  of  a  Uni- 
ted States  senator  for  IlHnois.  On  the  above  issues,  this  State 
elected  the  Republican  ticket ;  but  the  legislature  was  Demo- 
cratic, and    therefore   chose    Stephen  A.   Douglas    senator   by 
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three  majority  over  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  popular  feeling  in 
favor  of  Lincoln  was  keenly  aroused  and  his  subsequent  speeches 
in  Ohio,  New  York  and  other  States,  made  him  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  when  the  Republican  National  Convention  met 
in  Chicago,  May  i8,  1861.  This  convention  assembled  in  the 
Wigwam,  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  capable  of  holding  ten  thousand  people. 
There  were  present  on  the  platform  and  on  the  floor  many  of 
the  most  notable  statesmen  and  business  men  of  the  nation. 
Among  them  were  William  M.  Evarts,  Thomas  Corwin,  David 
Wilmot,  Joshua  Giddings,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Gideon  Welles,  Horace  Greeley  —  all  gone, — and  there  are  many 
others  of  equal  greatness  that  have  passed  away,  but  others  are  still 
living.  As  the  names  of  the  several  candidates  were  announced 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement,  it  was  evident  that  the  choice 
lay  between  Lincoln  and  Seward  ;  for,  on  the  first  ballot,  Lincoln 
led,  with  one  hundred  and  two  votes  ;  on  the  second  ballot,  he 
had  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-half  votes,  lacking  but 
two  and  one-half  of  the  nomination.  Then  the  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  announced  the  change  of  four  delegates  from 
Salmon  P.  Chase  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  giving  the  latter  the  nomi- 
nation, which  was  immediately  made  unanimous.  There  were 
sixteen  delegates  from  Maine  in  the  convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency — George  F.  Talbot,  Josiah  H.  Drum- 
mond,  Mark  F.  Wentworth,  Rensselaer  Cram,  Leonard  Andrews, 
John  L.  Stevens,  William  H.  McCrillis,  Nathan  G.  Hichborn, 
Charles  W.  Wing,  Samuel  F.  Hersey,  Going  Hathorn,  Charles 
J,  Gilman,  Sewell  Dill,  John  S.  Barker,  John  West,  Washington 
Long.  On  the  first  ballot  the  Maine  delegates  gave  William  H . 
Seward  ten  votes  and  Abraham  Lincoln  six  votes,  but  the  third 
vote  of  the  convention  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  unanimously, 
which  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Republicans  of  Maine,  for 
in  the  words  of  James  G.  Blaine,  "  Lincoln  was  nominated  with- 
out offending  the  supporters  of  Seward." 

The  choice  of  our  distinguished  and  beloved  citizen,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  as  a  candidate  for  vice-president  followed  and  it  was 
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everywhere  considered  by  the  Republican  party  that  the  con- 
vention had  presented  the  strongest  ticket  that  could  be  given 
the  American  people  for  their  confirmation.  Great  demonstra- 
tions all  over  the  northern  states  followed  the  announcement  of 
the  result  of  the  Republican  National  Convention.  New 
recruits  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  also  a  large  number 
from  those  who  heretofore  had  not  allied  themselves  with  any 
organization,  added  thousands  of  new  supporters  to  the  already 
vigorous  and  healthy  Republican  party.  Never  had  there  been 
such  intense  excitement  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  of  the  northern  people  to  turn  out  at  political  meetings 
and  aid  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  party  success.  Wide- 
awake clubs,  properly  equipped,  were  formed  in  every  good-sized 
community,  and  tramp,  tramp  the  Lincoln  boys  marched,  with 
music  and  cheers,  day  and  night,  to  establish  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  this  great  republic  the  rock  of  freedom,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable."  The  opposition  forces  were  quite  as  well 
marshaled,  and  apparently  showed  as  much  interest  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  political  arguments  used  by  the  Republican  orators  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  conclusions  which  had  been  drawn  by 
Lincoln  and  used  by  him  in  his  great  debates  with  Douglas  dur- 
ing the  previous  years  of  this  political  contest. 

The  friends  of  Breckinridge,  of  Bell  and  of  Everett,  were  also 
active  in  their  respective  lines.  There  was  more  affinity 
between  these  opposition  candidates  than  existed  between  the 
same  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  in  several  states  a  fusion  ticket,  giv- 
ing a  proportionate  representation  to  each  of  the  three  before 
named,  was  made  up  to  be  voted  for. 

In  the  great  State  of  New  York  a  ticket  was  agreed  upon, 
bearing  the  names  of  sixteen  electors  pledged  for  Douglas,  ten 
for  Bell,  and  seven  for  Breckinridge,  and  this  ticket  afterwards 
received  in  that  State  the  entire  vote  opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  work  of  Lincoln  and  his  followers  was  positive,  continu- 
ous and  effective,  for  on  the  sixth    of    November,    i860,    the 
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several  states  of  the  Union  gave  Lincoln  one  hundred  and  eighty 
votes,  Breckinridge  seventy-two,  Bell  twenty-nine,  and  Douglas 
twelve,  a  clear  majority  of  fifty-seven  electoral  votes  for  Mr, 
Lincoln.  This  result  was  officially  declared  in  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  February  13,  1861,  where- 
upon Vice-President  Breckinridge,  who  presided,  announced  that 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  duly  elected  President,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  was  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
commencing  March  4,  1861."  This  official  announcement 
brought  with  it  a  responsibility  to  President  Lincoln,  for,  ever 
since  the  election  of  November  6,  1 860,  the  clouds  of  disunion 
and  rebellion  had  been  gathering  on  the  political  horizon.  The 
numerous  political  disturbances  following  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  the  daily  declarations  of  the  public  press,  and  the 
combinations  made  in  the  southern  states,  added  to  the  reports 
created  by  fear  and  suspicion,  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
evoke  the  w^atchful  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  Union ; 
and  hence  every  precaution  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  and  place  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  This  was  successfully  done  March  4,  1861,  but 
not  without  great  solicitude  and  apprehension  of  impending 
danger. 

The  new  President  called  into  his  cabinet  the  strongest  and 
best  qualified  statesmen  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  evident  from 
the  outset  that  affairs  were  in  his  own  hands  and  under  his  own 
direction. 

The  inaugural  address,  and  the  first  message  of  President 
Lincoln  to  Congress,  were  masterly  in  logic,  diction,  and  their 
use  of  the  English  language.  He  used  peaceable  and  friendly 
words,  but  was  determined  in  his  own  conclusions,  and  ready  to 
meet  rebellious  actions,  if  they  must  come;  and  aggressors 
must  strike  the  first  blow,  but  if  that  were  done,  he  should  enter 
the  combat  with  all  the  national  powers  at  his  control.  He 
opposed  the  idea  that  state  rights  were  superior  to  the  claims  of 
the  Union  ;  he  declared  that  states  had  no  existence  prior  to  the 
Union,  for  no  state  ever  had  a  constitution  independent  of  the 
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one  given  to  it  by  the  Union,  and  all  the  states  were  primarily 
subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  interest  of  civil  war  ;  the  govern- 
ment will  not  assist  you  ;  you  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourself  the  aggressors.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

The  first  overt  act  of  great  national  importance  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  by  the  rebel  forces,  and  the  hauling  down  of  the  Union 
flag,  on  Sunday,  April  15,  1861,  after  a  creditable  and  honor- 
able defense  by  Major  Anderson.  The  fatal  blow  was  now 
struck,  and  the  existence  of  open  rebellion  aroused  every  true 
American  heart  throughout  the  nation.  President  Lincoln 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  for  seventy-five  regiments  to 
defend  the  national  Capital,  to  put  down  the  unlawful  rebellion 
and  sustain  the  honor  of  the  national  flag. 

The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  had  already  joined  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  confederacy  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  immediately 
following  the  President's  proclamation,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  Virginia  also  united  with  the  forces  of  secession,  and  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  May,  eleven  of  the  southern  states 
refused  to  respond  to  the  national  call  for  troops  for  the  defense 
of  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

In  the  border  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri and  western  Virginia,  there  existed  much  hesitancy  and 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  but  sober 
second  thought  brought  a  large  Union  force  from  these  States 
for  the  defense  of  the  flag.  Missouri,  however,  was  early  in  a 
rebellious  attitude,  for  her  governor,  in  a  public  proclamation, 
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denounced  the  administration  of  Lincoln  as  "  an  unconstitutional 
military  despotism,"  and  therefore  called  out  forty  thousand  of 
the  State  Militia  to  destroy  it  by  force  of  arms.  This  unpleas- 
ant condition,  however,  was  nobly  met  by  the  Union  forces,  and 
the  same  governor  and  a  secessionist  legislature  were  forced  to 
flee  for  their  safety  ;  and  thereafter  the  State  was  substantially 
subordinate  to  Union  rule  and  constitutional  law.  The  contest 
was  between  a  government  in  favor  of  slavery  as  the  chief 
corner-stone,  and  one  advocating  liberty  for  all  the  people, 
regardless  of  color  or  any  other  consideration.  Eleven  states, 
representing  a  population  of  five  million,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand,  seven  hundred  whites,  and  three  million,  five  hundred 
and  eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  slaves,  massed 
all  their  resources  against  twenty-four  states,  representing 
twenty-one  million,  six  hundred  and  eleven  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  whites,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve  slaves. 

The  great  moral  issue  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  two 
contending  parties,  when  compared,  could  not  make  the  result 
otherwise  than  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  events  that  immediately  followed  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  foreboded  great  danger  to  him  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  nation  ;  but  he  was  equal  to  every  emergency. 
No  patriot  was  more  on  the  alert,  or  showed  greater  personal 
interest,  that  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  then  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Union  Army.  I  remember  him  personally  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  when  he  stopped  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  accom- 
panied by  soldiers  from  Portland,  Westbrook  and  Gorham,  on 
their  way  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  our  State,  to  defend  our 
territory  from  British  encroachments.  He  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  great  and  commanding  soldier.  I  saw  him  in  Washington 
twenty-two  years  afterwards,  in  1861,  immediately  following  the 
defeat  of  the  Union  forces  at  Bull  Run.  Disease  and  age  had 
marred  his  physical  appearance,  for  he  was  supported  from  his 
carriage  to  his  ofifice  by  the  strong  arms  of  his  orderlies. 
Although  born  in  Virginia,  he  was  a  loyal  American,  and  during 
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an  eventful  military  life,  served  the  nation  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  everywhere  else,  with  fidelity  and  bravery  ;  in  the  darkest 
days  of  discontent  and  treason  he  was  true  to  the  national  flag  and 
President  Lincoln,  and  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  our  lamented 
President  in  New  York  City,  he  honored  the  occasion  with  his 
presence  and  sorrow.  His  name  is  enrolled  among  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  this  republic  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  Old  age 
and  disease  compelled  this  distinguished  officer  to  retire  from 
the  command  of  the  army  October  31,  1861,  retaining  his  rank, 
pay  and  emoluments.  He  died  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
buried  May  29,   1866. 

I  cannot  fail  to  mention  another  man  who  stood  by  Lincoln 
during  the  early  experiences  of  the  Civil  War :  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  a  patriot  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood,  and 
always  maintained  the  character  of  an  honest  statesman.  When 
asked  in  the  United  States  Senate  if  there  was  any  justification 
for  the  action  of  the  South,  he  replied  :  "There  is  no  justifica- 
tion, nor  any  pretense  of  any.  If  the  southern  states  remain  in 
the  Union,  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  constitution  will  permit  to 
maintain  their  just  rights,  and  I  do  not  doubt  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress will  do  the  same.  But,"  said  he,  again  rising  to  his  feet 
and  extending  his  stalwart  arm,  "  If  the  southern  states  attempt 
to  secede  from  this  Union  without  further  cause,  I  am  in  favor 
of  their  having  just  so  many  slaves,  and  just  as  much  slave  ter- 
ritory as  they  can  hold  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  no 
more."  His  position  had  great  influence,  and  nearly  all  his 
presidential  supporters  —  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  — 
followed  him  in  supporting  the  Union  and  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  our  national  flag.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  passed  away  at  Chicago,  111., 
June  3,   1 86 1. 

It  has  been  correctly  stated  that,  "  There  was  a  striking  simi- 
larity in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis; 
they  were  both  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Davis  was  only 
nine  months  Lincoln's  senior.  Both  left  their  native  State  in 
their  boyhood  days.     Lincoln  went  North  to  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
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Davis  moved  to  Mississippi.  Both  were  candidates  for  presiden- 
tial electors  in  1844;  both  were  elected  to  Congress,  Davis  in 
1845,  Lincoln  in  1846.  Both  were  soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  They  were  both  men  of  great  mental  power,  learning  and 
eloquence ;  but  being  differently  educated,  they  represented 
different  abstract  ideas,  and  became  the  leaders  of  different 
forces  in  the  great  Civil  War."  Lincoln  was  the  representa- 
tive of  personal  freedom  and  liberty  as  the  birthright  of  every 
member  of  the  human  family.  Davis  was  the  representative 
of  slavery  as  a  divine  institution  which  brought  blessings  to 
the  human  race.  This  was  the  issue  to  be  decided  by  force  of 
arms  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  am  proud  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  her  action  during  the 
Civil  War.  I  was  a  member  of  Governor  Washburn's  council 
in  1 86 1.  I  well  remember  when  President  Lincoln  asked  the 
State  to  furnish  its  first  quota  of  troops. 

Governor  Washburn  was  a  remarkable  man,  strong  in  intellect 
and  loyal  to  the  core.  He  was  appropriately  called  "  The  War 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine."  He  was  always  faithful  to 
the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  during  his  life  was  the  firm  friend 
of  the  soldier.  After  consulting  with  his  council,  he  telegraphed 
immediately  to  President  Lincoln  :  "  You  can  have  ten  regiments 
of  Maine  troops,  and  one  million  dollars,  if  necessary." 

Every  promise  our  State  made  was  faithfully  and  loyally  ful- 
filled, and  its  money  obligations  were  met  promptly  and  willingly. 
The  number  of  men  asked  for  from  Maine  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  fill  the  several  quotas  was  seventy-two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  without  delay,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, seventy-two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  were 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  being  one-half  of  a 
regiment  in  excess  of  the  actual  demand  of  the  government. 
This  is  one  man  to  every  nine  of  our  inhabitants,  and  one  enlist- 
ment out  of  every  four  and  a  half  of  our  male  population.  Of 
this  total  number,  nine  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
perished  in  the  service,  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  being  killed  in  battle.     Of  the  two  thousand  and  forty-seven 
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regiments  composing  the  Union  Army  the  Maine  artillery  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  loss,  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
were  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  in  action. 
The  4th  Maine  lost  six  hundred  and  twelve  men,  the  8th  five 
hundred  and  nineteen,  the  /th  five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The 
1st  Maine  Cavalry  participated  in  forty-six  important  battles.  I 
cannot  make  any  invidious  comparisons  or  distinctions,  for  every 
Maine  regiment  did  its  full  duty  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  ist  Maine  Cavalry,  the  8th,  the  nth,  the  i6th, 
the  17th,  the  19th,  the  20th  and  the  31st  Maine  regiments 
were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  We  glory 
in  these  achievements.  The  tattered  and  war -stained  flags  of 
these  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  battalions  of  artillery 
are,  and  will  be  forever  sacredly  preserved  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Augusta,  while  the  principles  they  represent  should 
be  cherished  as  the  pillars  upon  which  rest  the  perpetuity  of  the 
republic. 

I  have  not  time  or  space  to  recount  the  many  memorable 
events  and  hard-fought  bloody  battles  which  form  the  written 
history  of  this  great  nation  during  the  late  Civil  War.  Through 
it  all,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  commander  of  "The  Ship  of 
State,"  and  was  in  close  touch  with  every  political  and  military 
movement ;  and  no  other  man  exerted  greater  influence  or 
accomplished  more  satisfactory  results.  For  over  four  years  he 
continually  walked  the  deck  amid  storm  and  sunshine,  and  with 
God-like  perseverance,  and  Christian  fortitude,  he  always  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  of  deliverance  would  surely  come.  His 
mental  powers,  his  physical  endurance,  and  his  final  triumph 
after  serious  defeats  surpassed  the  conception  of  men.  He  was 
forever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  the  preservation  of 
which  was  placed  before  every  other  consideration  and  consti- 
tuted the  ideal  purpose  and  object  of  his  national  administration. 
In  the  spring  of  1863,  the  Confederate  Army  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  was  much  elated 
at  its  repeated  successes  over  the  Union  forces,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  General  Lee  undertook  a  movement  into  Pennsylvania 
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with  the  intention  of  taking  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  and 
finally,  perhaps  Washington.  The  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War  was  fought  at  Gettysburg,  July  i,  2,  3,  1863.  The  num- 
ber engaged  in  each  army  was  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men ;  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  on  the  Union  side  after 
the  battle,  represented  twenty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  men,  and  on  the  Confederate  side,  twenty  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  Confederate  forces  were  obhged 
to  retreat  to  Richmond,  and  the  powers  of  rebeUion  never  recov- 
ered from  this  defeat. 

March  i,  1865,  General  Grant  commanded  an  army  number- 
ing one  hundred  twenty-four  thousand,  seven  hundred  men  ; 
General  Lee  could  now  muster  only  fifty  thousand.  Just  at 
this  time  General  Grant  said  to  President  Lincoln :  "  I  now  feel 
like  ending  the  matter."  The  detailed  plans  that  General  Grant 
formulated  to  consummate  this  long-desired  event  showed  his 
great  military  genius,  and  a  corresponding  alacrity,  efficiency 
and  heroism  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  officers  and  brave 
men.  All  of  this  was  supplemented  by  the  watchful  eye  and 
cheering  words  of  President  Lincoln.  These  aggregated  agen- 
cies caused  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  April  9,  1865,  at  the  village  of 
Appomattox,   Va, 

The  political  condition  of  the  Republican  party  was  not  with- 
out disturbing  influences  as  the  time  approached  to  make  a 
nomination  for  a  candidate  to  succeed  President  Lincoln,  but 
they  were  largely  the  result  of  the  personal  selfishness  of  ambi- 
tious men  ;  but  nowhere,  except  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  was 
there  any  organized  effort  to  defeat  Lincoln.  Early  in  March, 
1864,  the  late  James  G.  Blaine  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln, 
"  Every  Union  member  of  the  legislature,  at  a  caucus,  voted  in 
favor  of  your  nomination.  Maine  is  a  unit  for  you."  This  feel- 
ing lurked  hard  and  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man  in  the 
nation,  and  finally,  the  Convention  at  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864, 
on  the  first  ballot,  gave  Lincoln  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
votes,  and  Grant  twenty-two.     Immediately  a  change  of  votes 
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gave  Lincoln  five  hundred  and  six  votes,  and  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  amidst  a  storm  of  continuous  applause.  A  disposi- 
tion to  nominate  a  war  Democrat,  to  strengthen  the  ticket,  gave 
Andrew  Johnson  a  nomination  for  vice-president,  by  a  small 
majority,  over  our  loyal  and  faithful  Hamlin.  The  result  of  this 
presidential  election  gave  Lincoln  two  hundred  and  twelve  elec- 
toral votes,  and  General  McClellan  twenty-one,  from  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  votes  of  the  veteran  soldiers 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  were  almost  unanimous  for  Lincoln, 
particularly  the  votes  of  the  soldiers  from  the  good  old  State  of 
Maine.  In  obedience  to  a  special  law  of  Maine,  I  had  charge  of 
an  election  held  in  my  office  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  received 
the  votes  of  the  soldiers  from  Maine  who  were  in  the  hospitals 
or  on  detached  service  in  that  city.  Ninety  votes  were  cast  for 
Lincoln  with  great  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 

By  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
permitted  to  live  to  realize  that  the  end  had  come,  and  victory 
had  perched  upon  the  proud  flag  of  the  Union,  to  rejoice  over 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  rebel  forces  which,  for  over  four  years, 
had  obstructed  his  supreme  efforts,  and  in  season  to  thank  God 
himself  that  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  thousands  of  lives 
that  had  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  was  the 
emancipation  of  four  million  slaves  from  cruel  bondage. 

I  was  on  my  way  home  from  New  Orleans  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  superintend  the  payments  of  discharged  soldiers 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  Early  in  the  morning  of  April  15,  1865, 
as  we  approached  the  city  of  Columbus,  O.,  we  noticed  that  the 
American  flag,  wherever  displayed  from  the  private  and  public 
buildings  of  that  city,  was  at  half-mast,  and  when  we  reached 
the  depot  we  received  the  sad  information  that  our  beloved 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  been  assassinated.  Intense 
sorrow  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  North  ;  the  blow  touched 
every  heart ;  men  were  silent,  women  were  in  tears.  Sadness 
hovered  over  every  loyal  home  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  language 
of  Seargent  S.  Prentiss  on  the  death  of  Lafayette,  it  could  be 
said  :  "  That  death,  who  knocks  with  equal  hand  at  the  door  of 
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the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate,  has  been  busy  with  his  appointed 
work,  and  mourning  prevails  throughout  the  land." 

Conclusion :  I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  this  paper  a  well 
authenticated  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Lincoln  family ;  I 
have  been  obliged  in  many  instances  to  obtain  many  facts  and 
incidents  from  the  studious  gatherings  of  distinguished  writers 
without  due  personal  acknowledgments,  to  whom  I  convey  great 
thanks  ;  but  must  draw  it  to  a  close.  The  primitive  home,  on  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Plymouth,  gives  us  the  early  history  of  this 
family.  Near  the  end  stands  the  illustrious  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  and  grandest 
man  of  the  past  century.  The  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
through  which  we  have  traced  the  stock  that  has  borne  his 
name  have  witnessed  a  variety  of  marvelous  changes.  The  log- 
cabin  has  given  way  to  the  comfortable  home,  and  oftentimes  to 
the  palatial  residence,  with  every  modern  improvement  for  cul- 
ture and  happiness.  We  have  a  more  liberal  and  spiritual 
preaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  instead  of  the  rehgious  big- 
otry and  rigid  rule  of  early  time ;  we  have  the  best,  and  most 
complete  system  of  education  for  the  youth  of  our  common 
country ;  we  have  laws,  and  well  adjusted  business  and  banking 
regulations  for  the  commercial  and  business  world  ;  we  have  had, 
and  shall  continue  to  have,  wonderful  introduction  into  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  electricity  and  other  forces  of  nature,  utilized 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  While  we 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  greatest  government  in 
the  civilized  world,  we  must  not  forget  the  sacrifices  of  the  log- 
cabin  of  a  century  and  more  ago,  for  it  was  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  words  of  Daniel  Webster  are  significant  : 
"  I  was  not  born  in  a  log-cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born  in  a  log-cabin,  and  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  chimney' and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was 
no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and 
the  settlement  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist  ; 
I  make  it  an  annual  visit ;  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach 
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them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone 
before  me.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kin- 
dred ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touching  narrative  and 
incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family 
abode." 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  the  year  1878,  to  examine  and  admire 
the  natural  scenery  and  wonderful  works  of  art  of  the  European 
continent ;  there  was  nothing  more  attractive  than  the  vast  and 
costly  cathedrals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  confi- 
dence of  this  church,  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  his  mir- 
aculous work  on  the  earth  and  his  eventful  death  on  the  cross, 
as  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  everywhere 
exemplified  by  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  by  the  skilful 
and  devout  artists  of  the  early  periods  of  Christian  faith  ;  and 
pieces  of  the  cross  and  many  other  material  relics  of  his  event- 
ful life  have  been  preserved  in  costly  receptacles  of  gold  artistic- 
ally ornamented  with  the  choicest  jewels. 

When  I  visited  Genoa  I  was  obliged  to  get  permission  from 
the  city  government  to  visit  a  cathedral  in  that  city,  where  was 
kept,  in  great  privacy,  a  dish  that  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  which  was  prepared  for  him  and  his 
apostles.  All  this  reverence  arises  from  a  disposition  in  the 
human  family  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  God-like 
character  of  him  who,  during  his  earthly  existence,  was  asso- 
ciated with  these  material  tokens.  I  would  not  impeach  the 
inspiration  of  these  significant  relics,  but  I  would  let  the  senti- 
ment of  veneration  find  expression  in  a  humble  form  in  our  own 
beloved  country. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  exists  a  sacred  spot  where  a 
log-cabin  stood  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  Christian 
statesman  and  hero  that  has  ever  dignified  history,  was  born. 
Here  he  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  poverty  and  want  sat  by 
his  side.  I  would  place  a  suitable  monument  on  this  sterile  and 
inviting  spot,  as  an  object  lesson  to  stimulate  the  youth  of  every 
land,  by  illustrating  the  fact  that  greatness  and  honor  do  not 
depend  upon  the  conditions  of  birth  and  ancestry,  but  are  to  be 
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successfully  won  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  most  humble 
citizen,  who  acts  well  his  part,  for  there  all  the  honor  lies.  Such 
a  monument  would  perpetuate  and  carry  to  the  remotest  ages 
the  remembrance  of  the  identical  spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
drew  his  first  breath  and  received  his  earliest  education.  Lin- 
coln was  self-educated,  and  by  his  own  inherent  resources, 
moral,  mental,  and  physical,  reached  the  highest  honor  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  civilized  world.  He  destroyed  forever  the 
iron  rule  of  cruel  slavery,  and  by  the  force  of  constitutional  law, 
gave  freedom  and  universal  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
re-united  nation ;  and  for  this,  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr 
by  the  hand  of  a  cruel  assassin.  His  heroic  greatness  will  be 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  every  Christian  people 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Lincoln's  birthplace,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  historic  and 
sacred,  made  so  by  the  glorious  and  great  achievements  of  a 
continuous  and  eventful  life  of  sixty-six  years,  two  m.onths  and 
three  days.     His  mortal  remains  forever  rest  beneath  a  massive 
and    costly    monument    in    Springfield,    111.,    his    adopted   and 
beloved  State  ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  present  and  all  future 
ages  bow  with  reverence  before  this    great  sepulchral  temple, 
they  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  these  Christian  words  : 
"  With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all." 
"The  purposes  of  the  Lord  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail." 
"  Let  us  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain." 

To  Mrs.  Bisbee,  a  mother  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lost  five 
sons  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  sent  condolence,  with  these  words  : 
"  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

These  holy  sentences,  formulated  and  used  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, are  cherished,  and  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Maine  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
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